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: MASONIC. 
ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 
an mysteries have frequently occupied 
the attention of the learned and curious of ae 
mes, and many of high reputation, after considera le 
sivestigalion have been disposed to think that err 
seiaety is indebted for its origin to this religious an 
mysterious system. To this opinion we emeeese 
There is indeed a very great — ozone y 
are doubtless branches of the seme tree ge 


from the garden of ~ ase of religious belief and 


: i sidedly an oriental origin in 
charitable affections had dec “2 permet 
philosopher who has the fame of —— Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. But if Greece was not the bi — 
and cradle of these mysteries, it was the tS - 
jarly fitted for their abode. Greece was ne erm 
imagination, of taste, of soul and sentiment, o é 
sus and Helicon; the fond home of the Graces, an 
where the Muses loved to dwell. These people - 
braced with rapture every thing romantic and affection- 
ate. The incense offered by virtue to heaven, in these 
religious rites, Was as congenial to such _— as 
the perfurne of the rose and iolet to the summer breeze. 

The emblems brought from Egypt were probably as 
uncouth as the taste which produced sphynxes and pyr- 
amids, but received from these masters in refinement 
order, copiousness and finish. They smoothed the 
rough and adorned the beautiful in every thing. — 
Principles of government, philosophy, politics, and re- 
ligion, originally the same, are changed by the charac- 
ter of the different nations who adopt them ; as water, 
issuing from the same fountain but finding various chan- 
nels, partakes of the qualities of the soils through which 
it flows. Free-Masonry, though stcdtast to its objects, 
has undoubtedly teen tinged in its forms and ceremo- 
nies with the spirit and intelligence of the different a- 
ges and nations in which it has flourished. It has come 
down to us through the long line of ages marked with 
the peculiarities of many national traits. As we drink 
of the stream, it is the mingled tide of Ilissus and Jor- 
dan, As we hiear the voice of wisdom, it is the associ- 
ated inspiration of the Hierophant and the Cabalist. 
Probably we are best acquainted with its Judean traits, 
but on every side we discover the Grecian. 

From the numerous reasons which might be offered 
to prove the: religious ceremonies at Eleusis to have 
partaken of the spirit and form of Masonry, we will 
venture to select a few. 3. The division of these mys- 
teries into degrees a8 in Frec-Masonry. 2. This sys- 
tem, like Masonry, wherever it had been introduced, 
“ diffused a spirit of union and humanity.”” 3. The hi- 
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THe Eleusini 


erophant, the sacred herald, and other officers, in their 
duties to instruct and to watch, strikingly resemble the 
duties of the officers of an enligltened lodge. 4. The 
preparation of the candidates and many of the prelim. 
inary forms of initiation are not unlike in each. 5. ‘The 
objects of each being the same—to impress on the mind 
at the time of initiation the dread of vice and the value 
af virtue, the punishments of the wicked and the hap- 
piness of the good ; and the just abhorrence of those 
vices which no law can effectually reach—avarice, hard- 
ness of heart, and every species of ingratitude ; and 
great efforts are made in each system to contrast these 
crimes with the opposite virtues, generosity, sensibility, 
affection to parents, and gratitude to fiiends ; and, a- 
dove all, to fix the undersianding in the belief of the 
‘one living and true God,” in opposition to polythe- 
sm. 

The Eleusinian mvsterics were said to have been in- 
etitated in honour of Ceres, the goddess of the harvest. 
jn Egypt she was caliec Iss. ‘The initiated considered 
neronly as one of the genu, or rather as an emblem ot 
‘he benefic ence of Divine Providence towards the sons 
of men. Corn, wine, and oil, were sacred symbols in 
these mysteries, aad they are now used in dedicating 
every masonic temple is impossible that accident 
should produce such a similarity in their objects and 
forms, as we see in these soeieties. ‘there must have 
been a relationship to furnish so many features of re- 
semblance. 

We have sclected the following account of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries from the travels of Anacharsis, that our 
masonic brethren may judge for themselves. 


I now proceed to speak of the most im- 
portant article of the Athenian religion, of 
those mysteries, the origin of which is lost 
in the obscurity of time, of which the cere- 
monies inspire no less dread than veneration, 
and the secret of which has never been re- 
vealed but by some persons immediately con- 
demned to death and the public exccration, 
for the Jaw is not satished with depriving 
them of life and confiscating their goods, the 
remembraice of their crime and punishment 
Must be preserved on a column exposed to 
every eye. 

Among all the mysteries instituted in hone 
our of different divinities, there are none so 
celebrated as those of the goddess Ceres ; 
she herself, it is said, appointed the ceremo- 
nies. While sive traversed the earth in search 
of Proserpine, who had been carried off 
by Pluto, she urrived in the plain of Eleusis, 
and, pleased at the reception she met with 
from the inh abitants, bestowed on them two 
signal benefits ; the art of agriculture, and 
the knowlec'ye of the sacred doctrine. The 
desser mysteries, which serve as a prepara- 


tton to the greater, were instituted in favour 
of Hercule s. 


But let ? 4 ee 
es leave such 
aaa, ae idle traditions to the 
*$ar, Since 
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us as of less importance to be 





acquainted with the authors of this religious | 
system than to discover its object. It is as- 
serted that, wherever it has been introduced 
by the Athenians, it has diffused a spirit of 
union and humanity ; that it rahe the soul 
from its ignorance and pollution ; that it pro- 
cures to the initiated the peculiar aid of the 
gods, the means of arriving at the perfection 
of virtue, the serene happiness of a holy life 
and the hope of a peaceful death and endless 
felicity. The initiated shall occupy. a distin- 
guished place in the Elysian fields, they shall 
enjoy a pure light, and shall live in the bo- 


som of the Divinity ; while those who have 


not participated in the mysteries shall dwell 
after death in places of darkness and horror. 
To shun so fearful an alternative, the Greeks 
repair from all parts to solicit at Eleusis the 
pledge of happiness there offered them. 
From the most tender age the Athenians are 
admitted to the ceremonies of initiation, and 
those who have never participated in them 
request to be admitted to them Lefore they 
die, for the menaces and representations of 
the punishments of another life, which they 
had before regarded as a subject of derision, 
then make the strongest impression on their 
minds, and fill them with fears, which are 
sometimes of the most abject kind. 

Yet some enlightened persons do not be- 
lieve that to be virtuous there is any neces- 
sity for such an association. Socrates would 
never be initiated, and his refusal gave birth 
to some doubts concerning his religion. Di- 
ogenes was once advised, in my presence, to 
contract this sacred engagement ; but he an- 
swered : “ Patzcion the notorious robber ob- 
tained initiation; Epaminondas and Agesi- 
laus never solicited it; is it possible that I 
should believe that the former will enjoy the 
bliss of the Elysian Fields, while the latter 
shall be dragged through the mire of the in- 
fernal shades ? 

All the Greeks may claim to be admitted 
to initiation into the mysteries, but the peo- 
ple of every otlier nation are excluded by an 
ancient Jaw. I had been promised that this 
law should be dispensed with in my behalf. 


{I had in my favour the title of citizen of A- 


thens, and the powerful authority of exam- 
ples But as it would have been necessary 
that I should have confined myself to observe 
certain practices, and abstain from different 
kinds of eatables, which might have laid me 
under a disagreeable restraint, I contented 
myself with making some researches’ con- 
cerning this institution, and obtaining infor- 
mation of various particulars relative to it, 
which I make known without fear of incur- 
ring the guilt of perjury. I shall annex them 
to the account of the Jast journey that I made 
to Eleusis, on occasion of the greater mys- 
teries, which are annually celebrated there 
on the 15th of the month Boedromion. The 
festival of the lesser mysteries is likewise 
annual, and it is observed six months before. 
During the celebration of the former, all 
judicial prosecutions are rigorously forbid- 
den, nor may any scizure be made on any 
debtor already condemned by the laws. On 
the day after the festival, the senate makes a 
strict enquiry into the conduct of those who 
are accused of having by acts of violence, or 
in any other manner, disturbed the regulari- 
ty of the ceremonies ; and if they are found 
guilty they are condemned to death, or to pay 
heavy fines. This severity is perhaps neces- 
sary to maintain order among such an im- 
mense multitude as is assembled at Eleusis. 
In time of war, the Athenians send deputies 
to all parts of Greece, offer passports to those 
who desire to attend to the festivals wheth- 
er they have received initiation, or only come 
as spectators. 

I departed from Eleusis, in company with 
some friends, on the 14th of Boedromion, in 
the 2d ycar ofthe 109th Olympiad. The gate 
by which we leave Athens-to go to Eleusis 
is named the sacred gate, and the road which 
leads thither the sacred way. The distance 
is about ten stadia. After having crossed 
rather a high hill, which is covered with lau- 
cl roses, we entered the territory of Eleusis, 
and arrived on the banks of two small streams, 
consecrated, the one to Ceres, and the other 
to Proserpine. I mention them, because the 
priests of the temple only are permitted to 
fish in them, and because their water is salt, 
and made use of in the ccremonics of initia- 
tion. 

Farther on, upon the bridge over a river 
which bears the name of Cephisus, like that 
which flows near Athens, we were attacked 
with gross jokes and pleasantries by great 
numbers of the populace, who were assem- 
bled there, and who, during the festival, there 
take their station, as in a kind of ambuscade, 
to divert themselves at the expense of those 
who pass by, and especially persons of the 
most eminence in the republic. Such was 
the reception, as tradition relates, which Ce- 
res, on her arrival at Eleusis, here met with 
from an old woman named Lambe. 


At a small distance from the sea, a large 
hill extends into the plain, from the north- 
west to the south-east, on the brow and east- 
ern extremity of which stands the famous 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine. Under it 
is the small town of Elcusis. In the envi- 
rons, and on the hill itselt, are several sacred 
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monuments, such as’‘chapels and altars; and 
rich individuals of Athens have here pleas= 
ant and beautiful villas. 

The temple built under the administration 
of Fericles, of marble of Pentelicus, on the 
rock itself, which was levelled, fronts the 
east. It-is equally vast and magnificent. Its 
length, from north to south, is about 384 feet ; 
and its breadth about 325. The most cele- 
brated artists were employed in its construc- 
tion and decoration. . 

Among the ministers of this temple there 
are four principal ones. The first is the Hi- 
erophant: his name signifies he who reveals 
the sacred things ; and his principal func- 
lion is to initiate into the mysteries. He ap- 
pears ina distinguished robe, his head adorn- 
ed with adiadem, and his hair flowing on his 
shoulders. His age must be sufficiently ma- 
ture to suit the. gravity of his ministry, and 
his voice so sonorous that it may be heard 
with pleasure. His priesthood is for life. 
From the moment he is invested with it, he 
must confine himself to celibacy; and it is 
pretended that by rubbing his body with hem- 
lock he is enabled more easily to observe this 
law. 

The office of the second minister is to car- 
ry the sacred torch in the ceremonies, and 
purify thoce who present themselves for-ini- 
tiation ; he like the. Hierophant has a right’ 
to wear a diadem. ‘The two others are the 
sacred herald, and the assistant at the altar : 
the office of the former is to command the 
profane to retire, and to maintain silence and 
serious thoughtfulness among the initiated ; 
that of the latter is to assist the others in 
their several functions. 

The respect they claim from the sanctity 
of their ministry is still more heightened by 
their illustrious birth. The Hierophant is 
chosen from the house of the Eumolpide, 
one of the most ancient in Athens; and the 
sacred herald from that of the Ceryces, whith 
is a branch of the Eumolpidz. The two oth- 
ers are chosen from families equally illustri- 
ous ; and all the four have under them sev- 
eral subaltern ministers, such as interpreters, 
chanters, and officers whose place it is to ar- 
range the processions, and regulate the mi- 
nutiz of the: different ceremonies. 

There are also at Eleusis priestesses con- 
sccrated to Ceres and Proserpine. They may 
initiate certain persons ; and, on particular 
days inthe year, offer sacrifices for individ- 
vale, 

The second of the archons presides at the 
festivals, and is especially charged to main- 
tain order in them, and to see that no irreg- 
ularities are admitted in the celebration of 
the religious rites. These last several days. 
The initiated sometimes interrupt their sleep 
to continue their ceremonies. We saw them 
during the night, leave the inclosure of the 
temple walking in silence two by two, and 
each carrying a lighted torch. When they 
re-entered the sacred asylum, they hastened 
their pace ; and I was informed that this was 
intended to represent the wanderings of Ce- 
res and Proserpine; and that, in their rapid 
evolutions, they shook their torches, and fre- 
quently hanced them from one to another. 
The flame which they agitate, it is said, pu- 
rifies their souls, and is the emblem of that 
light by which they are to be illuminated. 

Remainder next week. 
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It is our intention, as expressed in our prospectus» 
occasionally to devote a portion of this paper to theo- 
logical discussions. The question has been asked, 
What good purpose can be effected by pursuing such a 
course ? ‘To this it may be answered, If no evil results 
trom it, we ate on safe ground at least ; and possibly 
it May excite the enquiry and stimulate the activity of 
some who might otherwise “ sleep onenchanteg ground.’» 
As long as men continue under the influence of preju- 
dice, as long as their sentiments are under the control 
of feelings and circumstances, so long there will be di- 
versitics of opinion on all subjects not demonstrable— 
and all the disputed propositions in theology, however 
perfect they may be as objects of faith, still fall very. far 
below actual demonstration. The late controversy be- 
tween the Rev. Messrs. Worcester and Channing creat- 
ed deeper interest and was a greater public benefit than 
all the sermons they had written. It induced many per- 
sons to think and to examine for themselves, who had 
never before trusted their own minds out of leading 
strings. 

“Among those who have entered the lists of theologi- 
cal combat, at the present day, the two most eminent 
champions are the Reverend Messrs. Wardlaw and 
Yates of Glasgow. They are men eminent for learning 
and talents, and in point of popularity with their respec- 
tive adherents, in purity of private life and manners, in 
practical christian duties, they are, for aught we have 
ever heard to the contrary, standing on equal ground. 
Wardlaw’s “Discourses on the principal points of the 
Socinian Controversy” contain probably the best and 
clearest exposition of the Calvinistic system that has ap- 
peared before the public. They were published soon 
after Yates’s Sermon “ On the ground of Unitarian Dis- 
sent,” and though not suggested, as it appears from 
the preface, by that performance, yet are intended by 
the author to examine and overturn the foundation of 
Unitarianism. ‘To these Discourses, Yates thought 
proper to reply in vindication of his tenets, and to repel 
the charge of Socinianism. 








" From each of these ‘works;\we have made a short exe 
tract. It is impossible to cotidense within our linits a 


view of allthe arguments; but we have ‘enééavoured to 


select from each the strongest, aiid those which bear 
most directly on the subject of discussion, viz :—" The 
Personality of the Holy Spirit.” The reader will see 
the very different conclusions which may be drawn front 
the same texts by men of equal learning, honesty, anil 
piety ; and where he cannot demonstrate learn, to be 
humble. ‘The quotations from scripture we must omit, 
inserting only the referentes to the texts. 

FROM WARDLAW. 
_ What do we mean by a ferson ? and what 
is the proper evidence of personality ? By a - 
herson we mean that which possesses personal 
frrofierties : and the only legitimate, I might 
say the only fossible proof of personality, in 
the present case, or, indeed, in any case, is 
proof of the possession of such properties : 
and, in the particular instance before us, the 
only ground on whicls this can at all be as- 
certained, is the ascription of such proper- 
ties to the Holy Spirit, in thé Scriptures of 
truth. 

It is a fact beyond all controversy, that in 
the scriptures all the variety of personal prop= 
erties and personal acts, on which such an ins 
ference can be founded; are ascribed, to the’ 
Holy Spirit. ye eae j 
iz Let me, first of all, thea, direct'your attem« 

tion to a few out of the many"passages that 
might be adduced on this subject. } 

John xiv. 16, 26. xv. 96. xvi. 7,14. In 
these passages, observe in the firet place, the 
Holy Spirit is distinctly spoken of as coming, 
testifying, receiving, showing, teaching, heare 
ing, speaking ; all of which imply -personat 
agency,—2d/y, In connexion with this, ob- 
serve the appellation by which he.is.denon:» 
Inated,—“ the Comforter,”’—or, a8 itis rene 
dered by some, the advocate :—-and not only 
so, but, as distinguished from the spéaker, 
Jesus Christ, himself a person,—¢ another 
Com/forter.”—3dly, Notice also the remarks .. 
able use, in different instances, of the masé 
culine personal pronoun :—“ The Comfaresh; 
the Holy Ghost, which the Father will: send 
In my name, fe shall teach you all things := 
‘“‘ But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, éven the 
Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me :# If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if I depart, 1 will send Aim unto 
And. when Ae ie ceme; Be Will Convince 
world of sin, and of righteouness, and of judg>” 
ment :’’—“* when 4e, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he. will guide you into alltruth ; for 
he shall not speak of (or from) himself ;”— 
‘he shall glorify me; for he shall take of 
mine, and show it unto you.” 

These are all as clear indications of person« 
ality, as language could afford. 

Acts xii. 2, 4. Surely no words d con- 
vey the idea of personality more clearly and 
explicitly than these—The Holy Spirit cai/s 
Barnabas and Saul to a particular work ¢ and 
commands others to set them apart to that 
work. They are, accordingly, set apart for 
him ; and they are then sent forth by him. 

Acts xvi. 6,7. Here the Holy Spirit ap- 
pears frrohibiting and preventing ; directing 
these missionaries in their course, according 
to his pleasure, and in opposition to their 
own previous intentions.” . 

Acts xx. 23; xxi.11; xxviii. 25; Luke 
li. 26. 1 Tim.iv. 1. Heb. ix. 8; iii. 7. Rev. 
11.7. In these and many other passages, the 
Holy Spirit is described as saying, sieaking, 
witnessing, signifying intimating hie mind 
and will.—I need ‘not repeat that such lan- 
guage evidently proceeds on the supposition 
of personality : and the utmost violence ig 
requisite, to interpret it on any other prin- 
ciple. ri : 

These passages of scriptare, then, which 
are only a specimen of many more that-¢night 
be mentioned, represent Holy Spirit as 
willing, hearing, sheaking, acting, command- 
ing, forbidding, approving, bearing witness, 
receiving and executing @ commission.—-Thet 
these are all personal atts;—acts of an intel- 
ligent agent,—can admit of no dispute. The 
inference, therefore, is, that the Spirit,—the 
Holy Spirit,—the Spirit of God, respecting 
which this is the current’ lan of the 
Scriptures, must be such an agent. - 9 _ 

Eph. iv. 30, Can any thing be the subject 
of the passion of grief, or can any thing, un- 
less in the boldest flights of poetry, be so 
represented, that is not a ferson, posecae 
of understanding and consciousness ?—To 
say that “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed,” means, “ Offend: pot 


God, by whose holy spirit ye are sealed,” is 
a commentary ;—and a commentary, it is 
worth noticing, which is so far distinctly in 


our favour; for it proceeds upon the admis- © 
sion (if it does not, why was it introduced at 
all?) that ifthe Holy Spirit were really rep- 
resented, in the verse, as grieved, or offend- 
-ed, by those parts of temper and conduct that 
are enumerated, it would follow, that this 
Spirit must be acknowledged to be a person. 
Indeed, to suppose the apostle to spéak of 
grieving an influence, or energy, or emana- 
tion of power, would be worse than ridicu- 
lous. . , 

Let me now shortly consider the great gen- 





eral objection which is urged against this 
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whieh the Holy Spisitis described, directly 
or inditecu); 2s possessitig person 
tics and performing acts; is ¢ntitely /gure- 
tive. It belongs to. the species of figure 
called pfrcrecnification;s in which, as well as 
in all the variety of tropes and metaphors, 
the Fasteen style pecthariy aboands. — 

it -wenld be both uncandid and foolish, to 
attempt evading the foree Of this objection, 
by denying the existence, Or even by quest- 
ioning the Trequency of this frgure of speech ; 
according to which personal characters are 
escribed to powers and attributes us well as 
to other objects, which are universally known 
to possess no distinct personality, fo con- 
scious ¢xistente. Instances of this will im- 
mediately recur to the remembrance of all 
who sre, in any degree, familiar with the sa- 
cred volume. Wisdom, ki ghteousness, Char- 
ity, Sin, Death, the Grave, Famine, Pesti- 
lence, the Sun, and other objects, are thus 
personified ; that is, are represented as think- 
iny;, fecling, and xcting, as if they were reai 
persons. But who, in such cases, except the 
Most stupid aud igaorant, (if, indeed, even 
these) is ever in danger of being misled :— 
Jangusge of this kind octurs chiefly in p2e- 
try; or in such composition as admits, with 
pi vpricty, the aid of poetical embellishment ; 
und it is interpreted according to the license of 
poctical or rheter*cal diction, If it were on- 
!1y in such composition as this, that the as- 
cription of personal properties and acts to 
the Roly Spirit was to be found, there would, 
ir. that case, be ground for the objection a- 
grinst our inference : nay, if in plainer com. 
position it were uniformly otherwise, I should 
he disposed to admit the force of the objec- 
tion, even to the entire overthrow of the in- 
fe:ence. - But the fact, as we have already 
seen, is far different. The ascription of per- 
sonal characters and operations, t» the Spirit 
vf God, is to be found, not in the language 
ot poetry and impassioned clocuence merely, 
but in. the pluinest prose ; in the language 
of historical narration ; of simple, familiar 
instraction ; and even of promises, grants, 
and laws, in which precision is the first and 
w ost essential requisite. What, then, are we 
vo make of a bouk, which,on the principle of 
the objection in question, re§uires for its just 
2x planation, that laws, and grants, and proms 
iscs, an! that the various. descriptions of his 
torical and didactic composition, be inter- 
preted uccording to the same canons are ap- 
plied t» the language of poetry and elo- 

e? This is, surely, most unreasona- 

ble. It tends to involve the contents of rev- 
élation in inextricable perplexity —Any plain 
reader of the Bibic, possessing an ordinary 
TReasure of tinderstanding, (and we should 
never allow ourscives to forget. that for such, 
as well as for the learned, the Bible was de- 
signed) would be certainly led to conclude, 
that the Spirii, the Holy Spicis, the Spirit of 
God, which he finds so often introduced, is 
@ freraon, ean intelligent agent, a conscious 
und active subsistence. 


FROM YATES. 


The phrases Jfoly Spirit and Spirit of God, 
are often used as other names for the same 
unrivalled Being. God is a Spirit, and he is 


hyly—why then should he not be called che} 


Floly Spirit ? ‘ 

1 Cor. ii. 11. As no one is acquainted with 
the secret purposes ofa man, except the man 
himself, SO WO One is acquainted with the se- 
cret purpeses of God, except God himself. 
Thus the sfirit of man signifies the Auman 
mind ; and in like manner the sfirit of God 
signifies the divine mind. See Job xxxiii. 4. 
Ps. cxxxix. 7, 8. In thé last, the word sfir- 
s? might be used instead of the pronoun thou, 
and vice versa, without altering the meaning. 

_ The spirit of God here signifies the sfirit- 
uc! and intelligent substance of God. See 
Isa. Ixiii. 10. Acts v. 3, 4, 9. 

The phrases Holy Spirit and Spirit of God 
are used in scripture to denote the suferna:- 
ural influence of God, or in other words, Zn- 
shiration, with the gifts and powers atfend- 
ing it. The original meaning of the Greck 
word Precma, transluicd Spruit, is a Blow- 
ing, or Breathing. Hence it is employed by 
easy and obvious transition to denote a Di- 
vine Aflatus, Inspiration, or Influence. ‘Vhese 
words alsu correspond to pxzuMa in ety mol- 
ogy as well as in their common meaning. 
An Afflatus is @ Blowing into ; an Iniluence 
is @ Fluwing into; an Iuspiration is ae 
Breathing into, The most exact and literal 
sense of the phrase Spirit of God is there- 
iore the inshiration of God. See Jobn xx. 
21,22; also innumerable passages where 
the word sfirit is connected with the adjec- 
tive fulleflled with the afirit, &C.; which 
entirely exciudes the idea of fereonality, and 
implies coly gualitics or states Of mind. 

Mr. Wardlaw adopts the opinion stated by 
Dr. Sherlock, that the three Persons of the 
Trinity are “ three cistinct infinite minds’ — 
that cach infinite mind is “* «» God”—for the 
proper definition of a God is a self-existent 
and all-pewerful mind. To assert, therefore, 
that there are ihree such minds, is the sume 
thing as to assert that there are three such 
Gods. If it be asked, What kind and de- 
gree of evidence would be sufficient to es- 
tsblish the doctrine of the Trinity thus un- 
derstood, 1 reply, No evidence whatever ; 


‘ 


not even the clearest declaration of the scrip- |: 


tures themselves. For its own intrinsic ab- 
surdity is more decisive’ against it than any 
contrery evidence can be for it. ‘To use the 
gords of Priestly, “it is a doctrine which 
ceurcils and parliaments may decree, but 
which miracles cannot prove.” 

It is undeniable, that the name Ged may 
be given, accoruing to the practice of the sa- 
cted writers, toal! persons, whether angels, 


feasoning Such language, it is alle ged, in. 
al proper-| 


prophcts, or judges, to whom the word of Ged | 
l comes, or who are authorised, commissioned, 
and inspired to declare the will of Sed vo 
wankind. In this sense, all Unitarians <d- 


tain what was the original. His sceckiags 
of coarse yarn, reached only to his ancles.--- 


“clothes hed become, so party celored.by igs 
merous patches, that it. was difficult fo agcere! 





mit and maintain that Jesus Christ wae @ 
/God. The question is not whether €beistis 
called God iw the scripture, for that is unde- 
 niable, but in what sense the word is be un- 
derstood. ’ 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
ON COMETS. 


Let the ravs of the Sun be hot or ofher- 
wise, their presence is necessary to give 











we shall consider them here as light and 
heat. From observation it appears, that com- 
ets like planets, are durable, opaque bodies, 
surrounded by a very dense and extensive at- 
mosphere, and shining by reficct-d light 
from the sun; and that they revolve about 
the Sun in conic sections. ‘Nhere are vari- 
ous opinions as to thef urming of the comet’s 
tail. It is the opinion of some that it is the 
effect of steam and vapour exh led from the 
body and gross atmosphere of the Comctgby 
the heat of the sun; but it is strange how 
steam and vapours from the beat of the gun. 
should exhale so copiously from a comet, at 
atime when a comet is at a much greater 
distance from the sun than the earth, and the 
vapours of the earth not to be more sensibly 
affected by it; but it is thought to be from 
their having a more free and empty region 
to rise in than that belonging to the earth — 
—Itis clear that light fluids rise in heav- 
ier ones, and that the rising of humid vapois 
from the earth is entirely owing to the wate- 
ry particle uniting with the particles ofhe{g, 
forming a fluid specifically lighter than tle 
lower part of the atmosphere. But admit 
the rising of vapours ftom a comet to be very 
great, to form atail they must tabe a dircec- 
tion from the part of the comet directly ope 
posite to the sun, impelled by the sun’s rays, 
or otherwise directed ; it is difficult to ac- 
count for it, from an impulse of the sun’s 
rays, for the rays after passing through the 
atmosphere, are refracted by the body in ey- 
ery direction, and by resisting their gravity, 
they retire out ef the atmosphere. The 
comet's tail is admitted to resemble the 
smoke of a burning cob; the smoke of a cob 
at rest on the earth, rises perpendicular to 
the carth’s surface, but ifin motion from the 
resistance of the air, it inclines directly op- 
posite to the direction of the cob, resembling 
a meteor’s tail, whereas a comet, moving in 
a void, and-the tail meeting with no resist- 
ance it retains its projectile motion, by which 
instead of trailing on the path behind, ig rises 
perpendicular to the comet’s motion for fluids 
of a body turning on its axis, rise from its 
centre in every direction, in proportion to the 


circle, the fluids rise only on the part of the 
body in an opposite direction to the centre 
of its motion, and from the motion of a com- 
et round the sun, its atmosphere rises per- 
pendicular to the tangent line of its orbit, 
forming a tail, in length in proportion to the 
velocity of the comet. The atmosphere round 
the head of the comet being extensive, re- 
fracts a sufficient quantity of the sun’s rays 
into the tail, to shew its form ‘The cloudy 
appearance in the tail at times, may arise 
from the floating of vapors, as in other at- 
mospheres. It is remarked that comets’ 
tails mu:t be very rare, as the stars are seen 
through them ; this must be the case were 
the tuils formed of vapours, but if they con- 
sist of transparent atmosphere, it must be 
quite otherwise, for the stars appear very 
clear through the extensive atmosphere of 
the earth, even in the day time, from the bot- 
tom of aceep well. Comets as well as planets 
depending on the quantity of refracted 
rays of the sun in its atmosphere for light 
and heat, it is likely that comets as well as 
planets may produce vegetation, for light and 
heat being the effect of refracted rays of the 
sun, it must be in proportion to the density 
and extent of the atmosphere, and as comets 
approach the sun,their velocity increases, and 
the atmosphere decreascs, by retiring behind 
the confét, in proportion to the increase of 
the comet’s motion; by which the refraction 
is lessened, and the evenness of heat is pre- 
served on the part of the comet next to the 
sun ; and as the comet retires from the sun, 
the motion lessens and the atmosphere re- 
turns, by which the refraction is increased, 
increasing in proportion to the increase of 
the comet’s distance from the sun. 


—e 
FOR THE NEW*ENCLAND GALAXY. 
Mra. Eorror, 

I Have seen, in the late papers, several 
accounts of Pilgrims who were travelling to 
the Western Country. Fanatics of all sorts 
seem to be trooping beyond the Allegapy — 
That new and wide world opensa boundless 
scene for adventurers. A nascent state of 
socicty is the time for wild theories and nov- 
elimpressions. The following description of 
a pilgrim is contained in an unpublished 
journal cf a friend of mine, and the extract 
is at your service, 


* At Marietta I met with a singular look- 
ing man, called a wandering Pilgrim. He 
was somewhat under the common sizc, of 
well macked features, and had a full silvered 
beard, reaching to his bosom. He wore a 
fillet round his head, and the hair was care- 
lessly bound with it, somewhat as the ancient 
priests when offering sacrifieec. He was clad 
In tattered garments, the coat and waistcoat 
of which had once been black His small 





light and heat to the atmosphere ; thereforc. 


velocity of the body---but a body moving in a | 


He had no hat, and had worn none for three 
years: 
{sand milés without money and without 
scrip, declaring through 
the :gospel, peace on carth and good will 
to man. His conversation was in handsome 
language, and his temarks judicious. His 
countenance marked with mildness and be- 
nignity. He was of Jewish extract on the 
maternal side, his fathce a Greek. After 
conversing much with him I was fully con- 
vinced, that whatever funatacism might have 


I:fe, that now it had died and passed away, 
and that this course of life had become hab- 
itual, and privaticns and hardships were fa- 
iniliar to him. Tasked him many questions, 


cudness. and good nature. He was deeply im- 
pressed with a conviction that it was his du- 
ty totravcl in this way, and to show those 
who lived in the obstur'ty of the wilderness, 
ihe road ta the celcstial city, the new Jerusa- 
iem His tattered and destitute appearance 
excited my compassion, his mild and benig- 
nant temper cor ciliated my esteem ; and hi 
fuith ad picty my veneration. 
teelings misled wy judgement, but 1 could 
not but look on him as a disciple of him,whe 
while on e:th had not where to lay his head 
—I invited: him into my chamber, and trica 
to persuade hiin to change some of his tat- 
tered garments for a part of my wardrobe — 
But my persuasion wasin vain, He refused. 
though in the manner of the refusal there 
Was strong evicence that he felt that the of: 
fer was kind He said that his clothes, with 
a lvls mending, would lust a long time, J 
urged his acceptance, offering many reasons 
why he should be better clad, and finally in- 
Si.uated that rags could not constitute relige 
ion. He said his situation was a peculiar 
one, and did fot permit his accepting of 
garments or moncy or Jands. and that he 
ought to be, and he trusted was, willing to 
endure the same pvivations as those who, in 
the primitive ages wandered about in shcep 
skins and goat skins, and found shelter in the 
dens and caves of the earth ; that his pil- 
grimage would ere long be finished, and that 
he hoped, through grace, he should continue 
faithful unto death. After this I conversed 
with him upon the appearance of the coun- 
try through which he had passed, the difh- 
culty of the roads, and the character of the 
people he had seen, and a variety of other 
subjects, in all which he discovered more 
than ordinary intelligence and observation. 
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BUSTON, 
Friday, October 24, 1817. 


Tue annexed elegant extracts are from the pens of 
Parr and Ho!croft. The first piece is in the notice of the 
death of the amiable but unfortunate Lunn by Parr : the 
other is found in a work of fiction by Holcroft, called 
Hugh Trevor. These eminent writers and moralists 
were not advocates for suicide, but they felt indignant 
at the cppressor’s power, and pitied those who perish- 
ed by despair. This distressing evil seems to be m- 
creasing, and the stigma with which it was formerly 
branded is fast wearing away. This is unfortunate for 
morals. Scarcely a day passes without bringing tidings 
of a self-murder. Some in the serenity of perverted 
reason, and others in the frenzy and bitterness of disazp- 
pointment rush unbidden into eternity. Philosophy and 
religion are thrown to the winds, and man, forgetting 
his «ccountability, decides his own fate, and irreverently 
judges for his God what time is proper and fit for him 
to die Instead of searching for a medicine to cure 
this sickness of the soul, he ends the disease by suicide. 
‘The wise, among those who were guided only by the 
light of nature, considered man as a sentinel on duty, 
who had no right to leave his post until called for ; and 
christianity teaches us to suffer with patience and farti- 
tude ; and not to shun the evils of this life by selt-de- 
struction. To excuse this crime by piausible reasons is 
immoral ; to defend and advocate it, profane and infum- 
ous; to commit it. cowardly and wicked. Wounded 
pride, disappointments, and falien fortunes, are gereral. 
ly offered to palliate this deed. These are not sufficient 
excuscs. Man was made to suffer as well as to act 
If no ill treatment will excuse us for destroying another 
what suffering will justify seif murder? To shun the 
triumph of indiseretion and weskness over principle, we 
must keep alive a sense of our dependence on God, and 
cherish that fortitude which scorns to yield to the pres- 
sare of ills which lie in our path, and may attack us on 
every side. Human woes are thick enough ; but they 
are lightened and diminished by meeting them with 
firmness and composure. We may be overpowered and 
crushed by the accumulation of untoward circumstances; 
but even then we should be found, if we are conquered, 
in the last ditch with broken hearts, but not grasping 
the dagger of self immolation. ‘If we have been in afflu. 
ence but are net so now ; a brighter day may come, and 
fortune may cease to persecute us. If you have been 
loved and honoured and are now degraded, remember 
that envy, rancour ard malice, will have anend. Ifyou 
Lare dissatisfied with yourself ; industry will redeem lost 
time, and contrition and repeutance will wash away the 
decpest stains of guilt If those you once called friends 
have turned to enemies, and neglected, insulted, shunned 
and spurned you; how sweet may be your revenge. 
The time may come when vou can repay their neglect 
with attentions, their insults #ith courtesies, and their 
enmities with kindness You may find them naked and 
clothe them, hungry and feed them, sick and be unto 
them a physician, and in prison and visit them. . 
The first lesson we ought to learn should be, never 
to despair. Moral bravery should be taught by every 
precept that wisdom can utter and eloquence enforce. 
Firmness of purpose and calmness of judgement pro- 
duce that decision of character whose bencfcial effects 








are so often felt inlife. That morbid sens.bi:ty which 


He had travelled many ~ thou-| 


the voice of 


had to do in putting him an this course of’ 


ull of whidir he answered with much collect-. 


} success attended her fvotsteps, and in her truin of 
4 "gS to man . : 


Perhaps my | 


iseqnemh the Met eM. bad education, 


a : : to the ‘s that's th 
with hope,success without giddiness,and prosperity with. 
| out transport, possesses a true ni 


acters. Without it every possession is unsafe. Dene 
ed of this guardian genius of the - powers, facuhies 
quatities of the mind and heart, we are the sport and. 
fools of fortune s without it, presperity is dangerous, 
_and adversity certaindestruction 3 without it we build! 
} repmitation like the house on the sand, to fall with the 
rude shock s but make it the foyndation and. corner, 
stone, ane all that is sequired, of thought and fee 
of pure intentions and virtuous habits, of delicacy 
} refinement, will ston firm and steadfast in defiance of 


the billow and the blast. $ 


} The Divinities of antiquity were only embleme'efhy,, 
man powers, virtues and passions. In Minetyy. was. 3 
united fortitude, wisdem and goodness. She Wine 
carded with reverence in their heaven, and visited. ee 
for the benefit of mortals. Agzinst her ZEgis the: aru, 
of the gods fell innocuous. Despair fled before her, i 
bles... 


“¢ Hope enchanted smil’d' and wav'd her golden hair? 
ortitle, wisdom and gondness, are virtues of the #4 
mind which will shine with celestial radiance in time and’ _ 
mn efernity. y 

Bravery, generosity and splendid talents attract at.’ 
tention, but these virtues must be united to firmness af 
sonal to fix and secure admiration. Fortitude is thei” 
nrime ingredient in the composition of .the hero | 
christian. In the character of Horatio by Hamlet, 
virtue mingled with all others is fairly portrayed— 

“ Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice ; 

And could of men distinguish: her election 2 

Hath seal thee for her self: for thou hast been ° 

As one, in suffcring all, that suff-rs nothing : 

A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks ” 
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The lessons of fortitude should commence in the nup. : 
sery, be continued at school, and practised every day of, i 
our lives We should fd the fruit of this Mstruction. 
inthe little vexatious and difficulties we suffer, as 
as in the more important and more serious affairs of 
life. That shrinking refinement, that humming bird 
sort of delicacy that sips from every flower of sentiment, 
which is so much admired and cherished in al 
should, by every vigorous mind, be deplored and shunnedz? 
To bear misfortunes firmly we should contemplate them 
early. Parental affection should not shield young minds”) 
too much. This extreme nursling care produces more 
errors than it prevents. The tree which springs 1 
and grows in a fertile vale, screened from the agitation » 
of the winds, will not bear to be transplanted where i ie 
must meet the mountain storm ; but is dasked, and) 
broken and destroyed at the first gust of the tempes 
That bravery which fears not death, overpowers th 
evils and secures the blessings of lifx. He who 
his duties, feels his dignity, and reverences his God, wilt. 
never end his days by suicide. In the darkest hour die. 
adversity, the angel of mercy overshadows and protect 
trom paroxisms and dismay and despair, the man 
nobly struggies to do right and bravely dares to 
It is the feeble, the timid, and the irresotute who-si 
and perish. 

‘When all the blandishmerts of life are gone r 

The coward sneaks to death ; the brave live on.” L.. 

* Disappointed in his expectations---alarme-_ 
ed at the prospect of impending losses---pere 
plexed by the application of creditors, whose 
demands he had frequently satisfied withe 
emplary punctuality---conscious of having 
exhausted the whole of bis property in pro- 
curing books, some of which he might be o- 
bliged to sell for a less price than that which 
he had advanced for them---unaccustomed te 
propitiate the scvcre by supplication, to 
trick the artful by evasion, and to distress 7” 
the friendly by delay, he was suddenly be. *% 
reaved of that self-command, which, ifhe © 
could have preserved it, would eventually © 
have secured for him unsullied respectabili- —@ 
ty, undiminished prosperity and undisturbed’ | 
tranquillity. But,in the poignant anguish of © 
his soul, delicacy prevailed over reason, afi’ 
panic over fortitude. Every expedient prto-' 
posed by his faithful and affectionate advie 77 
sers was at one moment adopted with gratit # 
tude, and at the next rejected with frenzy? ¥ 
Every present inconvenience was magnified ~ 
into an insurmountable obstacle---Every pose. 
sible future mischance was anticipated as ami. 
inevitable and ruir »-s calamity—To his dis-/ 
ordered imagination retreat seemed imprace 
ticeble—To his unaltered and unalterall 
sense of honour resistance appeared unjustifi 
able—By his wounded pride submission wa 
deemed alike ignominious and inefficacious 
He reflected, and was impatient of reflection; 
He hoped, and was ashamed of hope—H 
approved and disapproved—He decided an 
hesitated ~He despaired and perished !” 

Parr. 

“ This body, if ever this body should be 
found, was once athing, which, by way of rea. 
proach among men, was called an author.-4 
lt moved about the earth despised and unnes 
ticed ; and died indigent and unlamented.<". 4 
It could hear, sec, feel, smell, and taste, | 
with as much quickness, delicacy and force. 7 
as other bodies.” It had desires and passions. (7 
like other bodies, but was denied the use of ru 
them by such as had the powér and will to;77 



















shut against it ; not it was infected ™ 
with disease, or contaminated qith infamy,:~ 
but on account of the fashion of the garments 
with which it was clothed, and the name wt ©% 
derived from its forefathers; and , because it 7 
had not the habit of bending its kgee where 7 


its heart owed no respect, nor th power of | 





Moving its tongue to gloze the cringes or fate 


engross the good things of this world to Je 
themselves. The doors. @f the great were | ye 
























A prejudice and a prepossession, much 
like those which arg felt by the inhabitants | 
oved wealth um E van ——— so ema hema 
ion of their bel -in Europe. Ez. A Dutch paper of 
ak a ith a and pity from the haunts July 6, contains an article, of which the fol 
Mt ignorance whicli the knowledge it posses- j lowing is a tfanslation. “ | 
sed could not enlighten, and guilt that its 
sensations were obliged to abhor. There 
was but one class of men with whom it rs 
rmitted to associate, and those were suc 
zs had feelings and misfortunes like its own 5 
among whom it was its hard fate frequently 
to suffer imposition, from assumed ware aoe 
gctitious distress. Beings of suppose “ 
nevolence. capable of perceiving, loving — 
promoting merit and virtue, have now ~~ 
then seemed to flit and glide before it. Ere 
they were distinctly seen, the phantoms van- 


fillies of men. It was excluded the 
cha ip of such as heap up gold and sil- 
yer ; not because itdid, but for fear i, might 





grate to America. ‘The writer observes, that Europe is 
the true abode of civilized nations, and that there is no 
other part of tRe world where the advantages of social 
life can be found in the same degree. He warns his 
countrymen from being misled by the tricks of kidnap- 
pers, (im German soulsellers) who promise them a par- 
adise in the new world, while they are already preparing 
a hell for them, in the ship which is to convey them. 
With respect to the colonies which are projected, he 
mentions the sad fate of those which were formed in 
1798 bv a French company. Five hundred persons went 
over to found the colony of Galliopolis on the Obio,in the f pj 
United States; they purc yah ran 
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° 8 : 
she if such beings do exist, it has x- | sce: Credible traveliers as Volney, Mehaux, Duvallou, | GREAT COATS, sc 
ished. Ory oo liar hardship of never hav- | wtio visited this place afterwards, "ate tit as a i SRR ATRICAL. sats pa nah ' | ‘9f the beet Cloth 
perienced the pecu i . Me. Duval ‘sited in 1812] The new dy of M has been twi pA cs OATS, Meiie he bees 4 | 
ing met with apy, in whom both the purpose et extreme noumy . a a ons bd + tape cond tn ag ane — twice per-} i = : 

‘ ; reign colonies establis banks Mis. | formed, and receive degree of approbation FROCK BO. fw ; . 
and the power were fully united. Therefore sissippi, i West Florida. To the objections which he ob cncng: to its merits. It shounda with strong and ve COATEES, ‘f Ours. ASST ee BP 
with hands wearied with labor, eyes dim With | mentions, he adds one circumstance which, if true, As ates pod ne but it is like the passion SPENCERS, : | 
watchfulness, veins but half nourished, ane a | onght to remove entirely the desire of emigrating to of a child, img ineffectual. Manuel is a sort of Pon mp PLAIDGIOAKS. : 

i h subdued by intensc study and | North America, namely, that in proportién as the King Lear, with more ‘madness, and Jess ‘- motive and | - : ——— _ Consisting of Broad Cloth, 
visited earth mind at Iength complished hopes, it | in that part of the world is settled, the dreadful malady }| Cue for; passion.” He raves for his murdered son, but SM ‘LL CLOTHES,{ Cassimere, Imperial Cord, 
is th a reiteration of upaccomp of the yellow fever spreads its ravages” no one pities him ; he triumphs over the murderer, but CHEREVALLS, & /Satinet, Berlin and Hunters: 
oat was driven by irresistible impulse to end at no pne participates in his‘exultation. Mr. Duff’s per- GATERS, J Claths. Ge 
es ri, ce such a complication of evils. The erica inpnenitiinn formance was energetic and elaborate, Itisnot intrar-| Silk Florenteen; wittte, buff, and fan.) VESTSof , 
nee knowledge was imposed upon it that, amid dat : cy Marseilles; tiauk, blue, buff, white pevery de- 


; : edy that the talents of the pout company . 
one consolation—Its A“ Society for the preqastoon of permanent ; : humour gains and scarlet ; toilinett. be 


1 “od all these evils, it had That -itself had and universal peace,” has been lately estab- } tos Anetween them and thlic, it is perhaps | Superfine Iristi, French and Dutch lin-4 ' a 
anthers miseries were not eternal—1ha it has | lished in London. Similar associations bave | ne n Proper that their luhours in pa on = fa hens loom emul British Coton +4 cong’ 
ues of the the power to end them. Phis power it 288 | een formed in other parts of Europe, and saa, rama be received with indulgence. . and plein, made in the most 


a style. =. J 
' Gloves of every descriptions} Suspenders ; Military, | 
Navy and fancy Duttons.-):. “iy 


is no doubt but that reasons exist for the unnathral cast 
of th characters in this play If so, it might not’he a- 
miss for the managers to explain why and wherctore 


it found itself incapable 


> in time and’ 
longer the wretchedness 


employed, because 


J in many placesin the United States. If we 
of supporting any 


mistake not, the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 


; attract at. of its own situation, and the gi PN N ety was the first institution of the kind ever our favourite son of Thalia was thrust into the buskins of Linen cambric, musi, pidin and Reured Cravata +e 
» firmness of justice of mankind ; and as, avhile it lived, it established ; and the honour and glory of con- pw wens ome 9 Green left out of the piece. But with ee ete —— —— bandarma, olack Barce- 
| . a ‘wed scorned and oegiected, so It now com~- — 6 ae ‘nto execution so be. | erence we submit to the decision of those whose judge- | fona an ; andkerchi 3.Aamb’s wook fleeey,wors. : 
tude is the _— ieee ty in expectation, ale COLGME SHS CattyIng . went is perhaps better, and whose honour and interest | ted Gentlemen’s Shirts, with shart and long slerves ; 
e hero and © mits itself to the waves ; d belied aad nevolent a project for the happiness of the | are more concerned than ours. lamb’s wool, fleecy worsted. angola and cotton drawers, 
Hamlet, this ter it is dead, of being mangled, % ¥ > | human family, belongs, we believe, exclu-]| {n‘Tue Mrsex on Wednesday evening. Mr. Bernard | With or without feet ; lambs wool, worsted afid’vigona, | 
ved— s insulted.” Holcroft. sively to the Rev. Noah Worcester. as Lovegold. and Mrs. Wheatly as Lappet, exhibited | Short and long, also white and black sille Stotkings. 
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somc of the finest specimens of acting. Lovegold is one 


Fleecy, fur and travelling Caps; Travelling ‘Trunks .. 
of those characters in which Mn Bernard has stood with- 


The foliowing Address is circulated by Razors, Penknives, Scissors. &c. &e. 


choice ; THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


on ‘ tm ih a the London Peace Socicty, out a rival on the American stage. He possesses the | Every article in the above line will be sold for eash 
st been A. B. awriter. ina late Centincl, Geves They who have duly appreciated the best interests of | happy talent of conciliating the symp:@hies of the spec- enly—and much cheaper than can possibly be obtained, 
Ng: notice of his intention to attempt to reform | mankind, bave alwavs considered W.r as one of the } tatora,.$o such a degree, that while they detest the ava- when taking into consideration the time that:is sperm 4 


rice Of the decrepit miser, they involuntarily pity bum. 
for being made the dupe of his children and his serv- 
ants. Mrs. Wheatly’s Lappet was enriched with all that 
hypoctiical archness, that artful insinuating address, 
which make up the character of an accomplished cham- 


procuring the materials and getting them manufactured. 
The establishment is egened'from § o’sglnek, in the,- 

morning until 9 in the evening, where ‘every allentigit 

will be paid to any commands in the business. 
Oct 24. © 


greatest scourges to which the huinan race is liable. If 
the mere report of the mseries and the train of moral 
evils, which it brings upon our tellow creatures, causes 
the tear of sympathy to flow, *he lover of his species, 
who has been an eyewitness of the scenes, which with 


the inaccuracies of language in the public 
prints ; which, he observes, * could their 
composition be rendered pure, would as cer- 
‘tainly improve our speech, as they now cer- 


tin the nur. 
every day of 





Mstructian ainly in:ure it.” Amongst other words, | in these few years, have been exiibited on the ‘Vheatre bermaid. The whole was an entertainment to ‘which ye 
fer, as well - hich be produces as angen of ortho- | of War, must have been struck with sensations 0: rror. | the dramatie epicure might sit down and indulge his WILLIAM RICR SSS 
s affairs of I ‘cul errors, the word judgement, is said From a conviction that many who depl.re th calam- edacity, and rise up without satiety. d : No 18, Cognusit, | 
ig F graphical errors, the Jucs , 7... sl ities of War, have regarded it as a necessary - vil, and | The new farce, Faicutenep To Dear, is insif op just opened and for sale, : 
mming bird 10 be encumbered with a letter to which It 13 | have not sufficiently considered how far, under any cir. | ferably stupid in the dialogue, and uninteresting in the Superior coloured and black Levantines, 
fsentiment, — not entitled. Our researches in philology, | cumstances, it is reconcilable with the principles of the | plot; and the style of performance, at least in one scene. Elegant Furnitures, 


Christian religion, a Society has teen formed, whose 
sole object will be to print and circulate tvacis. and dif- 

fuse information, calculated to excite the attention not | Well as retrench. M.- 
only of their fellow countrymen, but of real Christians | = =x 
and philanthropists in every part of the world, to this 
Most momentous, subject. 

They who are influenced mcrely by the common feel. 
ings of humanity, would rejuice, if it could be proved to 
be possible to avoid war; but it, becomes those, in an 
especial manner, who profess to be followers of Jesus 


was outrageously indecent. Should it be repeated, the 


Cassimere and Canton crape Shewls. 
managers will probably find it necessary to reform, as 


Black and coloured Nankin Crapes, 
Elegant Merino Shawls ; 
-Plain and figured taffeta Ribbons. ee 
Black and white silk Lace : English silk Glovesy 
English black and white sik Hose, RS. 5 
Black Satins of superior quatityy---- = 
Ladies’ black and slate worsted Hose, e 
Flag and bandanna Handkerchiefs, : 

Black and coloured Sarsnetz, = =~ - 


we acknowlcdye, have not been very exten- 
sive. There maybe a rule authorising the 
«lision of a Ictter from a primitive word be- 
fore the termination ment, but we have ney- 
er seen it ; and the omission of ¢, in judge- 
ment, abridgement, &C appears to us as im- 
proper, as the omission of the same letter 
would in aeftfrraisement, commenceme?.t, &C.— 
The late Rev. Mr. Buckminster, whose rep- 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

& letter from a gentleman in Kentucky to 
his friend in Massachusetts, with the Reply, 
is received, and shall appear in our next.— 
These letters are on political topics, and’ 








; 7 Christ, the Prince of Peace, to consider, whether war | 31); : Assorted Bombazets, _ ; as 
dashed, and utation as a philologist will hardly be called | in any shape. or upon any account, can be justified upon wn wacetoen and interest the reader. Broadcloths and Cassimeres, &e. Met'2¢. 
he tempest., in question, would never suffer the word —— principl-s. What is the tendency of the gos- gcp?Circumstances have rendered it neces- CLAPP oy NI C. HOLS " 
wwers the “patie : . | Pel dispensation ?—To promote peace on earth andl guod | sary to add another ex r ‘ : WLS, 
udepieenen under consideration to be mutilated ofa let~ | vit towards men. What was the farewel legacy of our | 44 be Seal mom It sajanatory : ee MF.RCHANT TAILORS, No.3,Statestater: | 
is God, will terin any work under his inspection. Sce | bicssed Saviour to his discipies —Peuce. What his | tine, gare eee Oey EHR HeAve added to their stock, from’ the latest a pe 
howell the Monthly Anthology, sundry tracts and | last cummand !/—To love one another What his last | U0 to admit advertisements into this paper a general assortment of best superfine WEST OF 
est hour of ) sermons, and the improved vérsion “of. tive | prayer —For his eremies. toacertain limited extent. Reiterated exe |] ENGLAND, FRENCH and DUTCH BROANCLOTHS 
ind protects New Testament, which were submitted to | The Society for the Promotion of Permanent and Unie Ppéeithente have-peoved, that without this | ad CASSIMERES, consisting of the most fashionable - 
» man who , 7 versal Peace. in announcing themselves to the world, | source of emolument and support, no pa er | CHoursy tanter’s Gletha. 
res to liv his correction. Agi hre think it their duty to ssate most distinctly, that they are | b f A ' ny 1 ne Par Great Coats; silk Florenteen, sinet, te 
res to live, In Walker’s Dictionary, the orby one we | principled against eff war, upon any pretence, and that | C23 DE OF long Continuance. | We hope ours | scartet and buff Cassimeres for Vesting; fleeey=gnd 
e who sink have at hand, the word is spelled in the man- | they have not-been led to the work, either by political | '8 not of that ephemeral species, which Spar- lamb’s wool Shirts and Drawers ; G and Suspend: 
ner for which we contend, and the following considerations, or by party spirit, but by a Persu:sion, kle for a moment, and then lose their brill- | ers, together with a great variety of scasonable. and 
- ‘3 added that the united efforts of Chrisiians of every denomina- jancy forever ; and we also hope, that’ no | most fashionable Goods in their line. 
sag note 1s a : % a tion, in this important cause, will greatly terd to pro | Sie pteeuiiah 4 r diti MILITARY and NAVAL CLOTHS 
ve on.” TL, “] am of Dr. Lowth's opinion, that the | mote the happiness cf mankind, and the extensicn of patron Sas sunscrpe DP CBF CONGIIONSs | oad Trimmings, buck skin Smatl Clothes, and Military 
---alarm- silent e in this and similar words ought to | the Redcemer’s kingdom. thinking that any pledge was implied there- | and Naval Dresses made in the mast modem and finish- 
ses---pere be preserved; and though Dr. Jolimson nee so oe years of Moniehad, tan time nes at | In that we may on make use of oe Cus- | ed style. 6m (et OH, 
; ength arrived, when great numbers of different rchgious | tomary means of obtaining suppert and per-4 7 eaean | Ae oe pre? 
rs, whose. spells anti it =p - cp ya Persuasions, in this country, on the Continent of tucope, serwags. A stabilit It is ssrsis bt tines CELEBRATED PL YMOUTH BEACIT 
with exe without the e, he spells lodgement With mm | and in North Amefica, are decided in the opinion tha: d ed aA ‘h ld ist b ; LOTTERY, 
F having Vhus the rectitude of habit frequently core | war cannot be justified upon Christian principles, ant | 4 perfect understanding s hould exist between S the only one now drawing in this state, and will 
y in pro- rects the crrors of criticism.” others are deginning, onthe same grounds te questior | WS and our patrons. Let it therefore be dis- I soon be finished. The tickets are very low, wholes 
ght be o- With the authorities of Lowth, Walker & ~ eoes - 3 eng this inguiry, mee ansrens ese fuinctly and explicitly understood, that no being only § dollars and areapiet ys 9 res 1 dollar, 
vat which Buckminster to support us against A. B. we | formed: and as the circulaion of Tracts in this coun,| Nore than one fourth part of our paper shall | and om one blank tos te of 200 dollars 
‘tomed to remain incorrigible. try, as Well as the translation of them into Foreign Lan. | 2¢ any time be occupied with advertisements. tah : yh a + bam, 
ation, to “Yess for yeast” is another of A. B's. ex-| garges, must be attended with expense, the Society} They will find that the remaining three- lth . s do‘. ~ a’. 
» distress amples. Yeasé is not to be found in Walker. | solicits Subscriptions from those who may be disposed fourths, on which we formally pledge our- Mh - > do - - 100 . 
lenly be- He says, remarking on Yest, “ Dr. Johnson saya vend ees ae who, of course, will be entitled sctves that advertisements shall at no time} . 13th - ° do « . po - 
ch, if he has very properly spelled this word Feat, in sc oe ‘Society trusts, that the general imtrude, will mesa ee te~: much, and proba- —_ z - y . ; 500 : 
ventually from the Suxon fest, and not Yeast, as we prevalence of erroneous opinions on the subject of war, bly much more, of original communications, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, do £00 each day, 
pectabili- sometimes sec it, and this spelling decides | instead of operating as a discouragement to its triends, and miscellaneous selections, than any other Soth - the Capital prize of 5000. - 
tisrushed its pronunciation.” He thea vives the vari- | Wt!l rather stimulaie them to propo: tton their efforts to papcr in the town, ; with perhaps one excep- 21st, 22d, 23d. and 24th, 200 each day. 


the obsiacles they may have to encounter, and that they 

will be ammated to look forward to a period, when 

“ nation shall not lift sword against nation, neither shall 

they learn war any more.” 
io Gie 

Gor. Clinton, of New-York, has, by Proclamation. 

appointed ‘Thursday, the Iath November, as a day of 


Tickets and Quarters in the above Lottery, for sale 
at the fortunate sete Office of _si 
GILBERT & DEAN, 
in the Old State House, South side—Who have « few 
more Shares for sale ina v of 400. tickets, in the | 
above Lottery. (C7 All orders duly attended 
Oct. 24. 


tion,) for most of which a higher price is 
paid. This exposition will, we trust, de 
satisfactory. 

We ask the indulgence of the reader only 
for a moment longer, while we express our 
gratitude generally, for the patronage we 


eties in orthography and prominciation of 
-ones, Nares, Kenrick, Barclay and Perry, 
ond says “ Myr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr 
smith, write it as Dr. Johnson has done. and 
pronounce it ast have done; and I think 
ot Only more agreeable to analogy, which 
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‘ - 3 a THANKSGIVING and PRAYER thoughont the state . . : ae cnt 
nagnified — cn a ietaeatnagen r long. when follow- | «for the abundant productions of the earth, the preva. have already gore : — ft sr —- se GOOD CHANCES, 
very pos- “a by sty in the same syllable, (see est) but | lence of gencral health, the increasing diffusion of the the gentleman to whose iriendship we are ine Grand Lotterics, 


OR Capital Prizes in the following 
Pon arr ofered by BENJAMIN HUNTINGTON, 
No. 21, Exchange-street, viz += 
Plymouth Beach Lottery, 6th class, now 
drawing. Tickets Sdollars and 50 cents, Quartera1 dol- 


‘1T mistake not, more consonant to polite 
usage. The vulgar ict only pronounce the 
cdiphthong long, but sink the v, end reduce 
the word to east.” 


lights of religion snd knowledge, the successful progress | indebted for irry-Five subscr ibers in the 
of useful improvements, the flourishing state of our | town of Saco. 


M. 
Seminaries of education, the continued enjoyment of | - gs 


peace, liberty and independence, and the general pros- Masonic Calendar. 
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valtera “ - : ‘ ; rity of the American pcoplc.” : above, warranted undrawn. 
ans ustiéa _ The adjective derived from this word, it a . Cal f ome ‘enue cutter Vigilant, has | , Gtand Lodge of Massachusetts, regular communica- ig age ry, Sth cla will ~ 
j , , pt. Cahoone, of the revenue cutter Vigilant, ay Union Canal Lottery,: 5t ss, will com 
r si, i3 believed, is never spelled otherwice tian | cotse f oe . tien is held the 2d Monday in December, March, June mde? ' 
ssion was P otherwise than | seized and libelied the brig B. of Bristol, Capt. Jones, » cn Mason’s Hall, Exchange Coffee | mence drawing in November ; Tickets and Quarters for 
sie ie Ie yeasty ; and every reader uo Shakopeere will it being apparent, from her having five guns mounted, il cpletines, af, Seen _— se sale at the original price of § dollars wholes, quarters 
ection perceive, that the e cannot retyin t's iene —— ry in a hold—having 20 casks of powder, With .. c i. £ subordinate Lodges in the 1 37, but will rise previous to the drawing. : 
: ‘ound witLout ding vielesce ta cha cnelgdy | “Rot Ke. and a crew of 46 men, that she was destined | Regular Commnnications o ts Be Springtield Bridge Lottery, 5th class, will 
ope —He ‘ at +a 2 ™ > 4 On &@ voyage in violation of the laws of the U. S. for the town of Boston, fur the ensuing weck. : of 
s Pronunciation. oan ae , ; : commence drawing the 13th day of January next, and 
-ided and preservation of their neutrality. ‘ Mount Lebanon Lodge, Monday evening. positively finish in 30 days, as usual. Tickets will rise 
vr ht nae Jn a tate trial in Pennsylvania, for a breach of promise | Ypwnbian Lodge, — on the first of January. For sale until that time at the 
Parr. -onfound and swaler eo ut te of mariage, the jury gave the plaintiff, a young lady, Massachuseus Lodge, Priday. original price of 4 dollars wholes, 1 12 quarters. 
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uthor.—-, phase within a few months past, o1, :he sub- Son waa One of the charges exhibited against | tn this town—Mrs. Mary Lane, wife of Mr. Wm. H.| Grand Surgical Institution Tickets—high- 
nd unne- ject of emigration to the westera states. Some d clin q * cfusa to accept a challenge ! but the court | pane, 30. William Thompson, an English sea- | est prize 100,000 dollars ! 2d do 50,000. A*few tick. 
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‘ oe of their childhood, in search of wealth | Light Artillery, have been convicted by a court-martial, rang VA yy’ ce sin PP hiss’ Jemae htame..4 choices givén por Y Office open until 9 o'eloc 
and force wn ante In Ohio and Kentucky, it seems ~ ow ludependence—the former as the principal, and Francis Newman, aged 18 months, youngest daughter | evenings , Oct. 26 
passions — ave returned, filled with chagrin and disap | -20) ae “ ont ina challenge, and sentenced to be | of. G. House. Sophia-Ann, daughver of Mr. Charles } = rs . 
1c use of | pointment, that their dre: ee nea € sentence has been approved by the | tazen, aged 5 years Mary Augusta, only child of Mr FARM WANTED TO HIRE. 
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world to try, of possessions wi : ‘ the President, he h: . — : in Charlestown, Maria ‘Tolman, da state 
‘ thout exertion or cai- | ™ nt, he has been pleased to over-rule the deci- Harriet D House for a small family, Barn, Out-Houses, Ke. not 
pat werc culation, have hot been realized ; and they sions of the court, and directed that Lt. Ganit and Capt In Medfield, Miss Jemima Ellis, aged 88. more than 10 or 12 miles from Boston—te be entered 
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LYKA BOREALIS. 

[7 lowing ODE written f d sung 
The following ODE written for anc 

: at Pos dedication of the New Masonic Hall 

in the Exchange Coffee-House, we have 

never seen published. It was written by 

a gentleman, whose firoductions have mer- 


‘ted and received a share Of frublic afifiro- 
auiten. We hope our Northern Harp wiil 


often be made vocal with his numbers...Ed.} 


the day, when, assembled in union, 
ee altar of friendship and truth, 
Pledge of our fairest and dearest communion, 
The floweret which blooms in perennial youth ; 

F’er has it flourish’d fair, 

Sigh’d on by heaven’s air, 
Nurtur’d by dew drops distill’d from above ; 

Bright o’er its natal bed, 

Beams of gay light shall spread, 
Strength’ning the rays of affection aad love. 


Hail to the craft, whose light, broadly beaming, 
Streams from the loviiest star of the sky ; 
Q'cr sorrow’s vale ever cheerfully gleaming, 
Guiding to yonder bright temple on high 5 
Still may that holy ray, 
Type of immortal day, 
Light the lone path of the pilgrim along» 
Till the Grand Master’s “hest 
Bid all his labours rest, 
Attuning his harp to the mystical song. 





Lang may each Mason be firm in his duty, , 
The grand and the useful in harmony joins 
Long in this temple may wisdom and beauty, 
Stars of the high arch of Masonry shine: 
Here may we often meet, 
Each brother true to greet, 
Time strewing flowers o'er the swift rolling year, 
Here may fair union rise, 
Here join the good and wise, 
Charity, friendship and truth to revere. 


Now to creation’s Great Builder ascending, . 
Loud let the chorus of gratitude swell ; 
Here, as before Him, we humbly are bending, 
©! may He deign in this temple to dwell ; 
Here may the sacred fire 
Of love, to heaven aspire, 
Long from this altar rise the incense of praise, 
To the Eternal One, 
Our ceaseless shining Sun, 
Master of all ; Holy.—* Ancient of Days '” 
FO ____________ 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


THE LITTLE PREACHER. 
Why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
te right ? 

Ir requires but a slight acquaintance with 
mankind to convince us, that the number of 
those who undergo the labour of judging for 
themselves is very small indeed. 

In most of the common concerns of life, 
where the exercise of judgeinent is required, 
and especially in religious mattcrs, we are 
very dutiful children. We cannot think that 
our parents would deceive us in conceans of 
such deep interest, and we never suspect 
that they can be in the wrong, till the senti- 
ments and the prejudices we have imbibed 
from them have become so inveterate, that 
the * the still small voice’’ of reason has no 
efficacy in their reformation. They can be 
overcome only by ‘the fire,” the tempest, 
and “ the earthquake ;’’ and during the pause 
that follows this intellectual convulsion, there 
is danger that atheism and infidelity may en- 
ter in and take possession of the mind, and 
thus “the last state of the man be worse 
than the first.” 

Unhappily for us all, we never think of 
judging for ourselves, or of adopting from 
coaviction a rule of faith and practice, tilt 
we are completely clad in the garments of 
prejudice. Our preconceived opinions in- 
vest the understanding with as much exact- 
ness as a coat of mail does the body, and few, 
are so fortunate as to have a single vulnera 
ble point exposed to the assaults of reason 
and tnuth. 

The spirit of dogmatism, too, is a constant 
attendant upon prejudice ; that intolerang 
spirit, which banishes fro:-. its presence all 
who cannot worship by its creed. Like king 
Nebuchadnezzar, it sets up the golden im- 


“ age, and plunges into the seven times heated 


furnace the Shadrachs and the Meshachs 
who refuse their homage. What a blessing 
would it be to the world, if this despot, like 
the Babylonian monarch, could be convinced 
of its crror and be persuaded to reform its 
practice, when its victims are seen to * walk 
unhurt amidst the flames.” 

The spirit of prejudice and the lust of 
power are seldom disunited) The history of 
the christian church, for a succession of cen- 
turies, is little else than a record of the con- 
sociated achievements of ignorant enthusi- 
asm and unprincipled hypocrisy—of licen- 
tious delusion and werldly ambition. The 
standard of infallibility was erected ; and 
When faith was found too impotent to “ call 
down fire from heaven” on those who “ nei- 
ther bowed nor did it reverence,” the sword 
of extermination was drawn against them. 
Surrounded by all the terrors and tortures 
that infernal ingenuity could invent, what 
could the meek and unassuming disciple do, 
but exclaim with the wretched demoniac, 
“I adjure thee, by God, that thou torment 
me not.” 

This polluted spirit, though cast down and 
‘eprived of much of its power, is not vet 
-xtinet. Its obduracy has not been softened 
-y time nor its malignity intenerated by age. 
‘The snake is only scotch'd, not ki!l’d. 


She'll coil and be herself again,’ whenever 


and wherever religion and secular power are 
found united. Since the reform 


grims of New-England ; and memory weeps 
while she tells the recording angel the hap- 
less story of the penalties inflicted on the 
Quakers, and the executions of pretenced 
witches, in this asylum for persecuied piety. 

Far be it from us to impeach the integri- 
ty of our fathers, or to ena t slum- 
bering ashes with imputations of ‘Bught but 
rectitude of intention. God forbid that we 
should be unjust to the memory of their vir- 
tues, insensible to their sufferings or unchar- 
itable to their piety. Let us rather seek an 
apclogy for their intemperate zeal in the 
strength of prejudice, the affection of party, 
and’ that unfortunate delusion from which, 


of heads are not cxempted. Let us, whiie 
we draw the mantle of forgetfulness over 
the dismal picture of persecution which for- 
wner times exbibit, take heed that our names 
may descend to posterity untarnished by sec- 
tarian bigotry and that narrow-minded poli- 
cy, which shuts the. kingdom of heaven a- 
gainst those who are entering, and may pos- 
sibly be a fatal barrier to our own admission. 


oe 


FOR THE NEW-ENCLAND GALAXY. 


FROM THE SHOP OF 
PERTINAX PERIOD & CO. 


NAMES. 

WE are gratified to hear that the NEW- 
ENGLAND GALAXY has been read prety 
generally by the ladies, and that they have 
also given it their approbation. A few have 
objected to the name oniy. The title at the 
head, being printed in German text, with 
some flourishes, and patches, such as many 
peopie like to decorate their heads with, the 
words were not easily ascertained ; and when 
determined, two ladies have declared they 
could not find out the meaning till they had 
consulted a dictionary 

This is much to be regretted, but it is now 
quite too late to think of another name, since 
the choice has been published and recorded 

After all, we do not think that there is much 
virtue ina name. Our fair readers all re- 
member those two charming lines of Shak- 
speare, 

What's in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

We have likewise the authority of Doctor 
Ollajiied. Rhubarb is rhubarb, call it what 
you will.” The Spectator, too, has written a 
paper to prove that every man ought to be 
pleased with his own face, Ergo, the pub- 
lishers of this paper ought to be satisfied with 
their choice 

One gentleman recommended, a distinct 
department for the ladies, to be called the 
“ Ladies’ Magazine,” because, the theologi- 
ans, the politicians, and the free-masons have 
each their respective portions. To this we 
object, positively. Because we intend the 
ladies shall read the whole ; and we think they 
will not. be the less pleased by finding that 
every part maintains a masculine character. 

Pp. P. & CO. 


From the Solium criticum. 


PIZARRO. 

NED NIMBLETONGUE, our youngest appren- 
tice, a little forward and pert, but withala 
very clever goodnatured lad, has just broke 
in upon my cogitations. Ned had permission 
to see the late representation of Pizarro ; and 
being very anxious to try his hand at a cri- 
tique, begs leave to suggest the following 
improvements at the next performance, viz. 

“1. Let Mr. Duff,instead of a baby of straw, 
carry a real child over the cataract ; if the 
child should be frightened and cry, so much 
the better, as it will satisfy the audience that 
it is not a sham. 

“2, Let Mr. Wheatly recollect to leave his 
sword behind the scenes, when he is wound- 
ed, because it seems very odd for a brave 
king to lament the want of a sword, when a 
stout one hangs dangling at his side. 

“3. Let Mr. Jones remember to go to the 
side of the stage where the old man and boy 
ure placed ; because, how could he learn from 
them the fate of the king, when he had not 
been within speaking distance ?” 

This is pretty well for a boy of Ned’s age, 
and he shall be indulged. 





Both of the preceding articles are in their 
rough state. 

Because,a gentleman, having just paid three 
dollars in advance for the Galaxy, requested 
permission to use our polisher upon a little 
bit of an address he is preparing for a spout. 
ing club, and is now engaged in the next 
room ; and the printer’s boy is waiting for 
copy :—therefore, reader, your pardon, for 
this once, and hereafter you shall have a whole 
column doubly polished. 

SIM. SCALPUM. 
ea 
FOR THE NEW-ENCLAND CALAXr, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANETARIUM aT 
Harvarp Coirece, 

Meade by Mr. Josefih Pope of Boston. 

Tue case of this machine has twelve sides, 
on the corner of each of which is an orna- 
mental figure. The ecliptic circle of the 
machine is six feet in diameter, supported on 
rthe case by twelve pillars, round which is a 
belt eighteen degrees wide, being nine on 
each side of the Circle; on the belt are twelye 
figures, representing the signs of the zodiac, 
and on the circle, are marked the degrees of 
the signs, and the days and months of the year. 





In the centre of the ccliptic circle is placed 


it has 
bound many to the stake and led others to 
the scaffold. It exiled from tne comforts 
and coveniences of their native land the pil- 


sometimes, the best of hearts and the wisest | 


to the ecliptic. ‘The primary : 


bit of which is a true circle. 


turn upon their own axes. 


dicular to the ecliptic, revolves round the 
Earth in an orbit, that has a back motion, and 
inclines to its axis. The other way the Moon 
revolves in the same orbit as the first, turn- 
ingupon its axis with its axis inclining to the 
ecliptic, apd keeping parallel to itself round 
the Earth; though the motions differ, they 
exhibit the same appearance of the Moon to 
the Earth. The three nearest Moons to Ju- 
piter revolve round him keeping in the plane 
of the ecliptic, the other the most remote, re- 
volves in an orbit inclining to its axis, ‘The 
ring placed round Saturn, forms an angle of 
thirty degrees with the ecliptic, and keeps 
parallel to itself round the Sun. The five 
Moons revolving round Saturn keep in the 
plane of the rizg. The annual and diurnal 
times of the bodies, the eccentricities, the po- 
sitions of the axes, and the angles of inclina- 
tion of the orbits with the ecliptic, agree with 
those in nature. 
magia 

FOR THE NOW-ENGLAND GALAXF, 
THEORY OF TIDES. 
[This article was handed to us by « friend 
who informs us, that it vas written by Mr. 
J. Pofie, the gentleman who constructed the 
Planetarium described in the preceding ar- 
ticle. It is ona subject to which we have 
fraid little attention, and of course are un- 
able to decide on its merits. The source 
Srom whence it comes entitles it to the con- 
sideration of the scholar and the fphilosc- 
fiher...Ed. } 


It is an opinion, that gravity decreases as 
the square of the distance increases, and that 
the parts of the Earth next the Moon are more 
powerfully attracted by the Moon, than the 
central parts; that the central parts are more 
powerfully attracted than the opposite side of 
the Earth, by which the parts of the Earth 
next the Moon recede from the centre ; and 
that the centre from the opposite side of the 
Earth, extending the diameter, and forming 
the Earth intoan ellipsis, the prominent parts 
of which, by this system never return but 
keep their height, on the part of the Earth 
directly under the Moon, and on its opposite 
side, attending the Moon in her casterly 
course, those prominent parts by keeping in 
a line passing through the centre of the Earth 
and Moon, the Earth by its diurnal rotation 
on its axis, gives them an apparent westerly 
motion, by which in their approach they raise 
the waters, and by passing on lowering them 
again, thus forming the tides. The decrease of 
gravity admitted,* if the Earth was an entire 
fluid, this system would have every appear- 
ance of truth ; but as that is not the case, the 
swells are prevented from attending the 
Moon, by the shores of the continent ; and 
while the Moon is passing over the land, in 


i her absence, the swells return to the com- 


mon level of the sea, destroying the elliptic 
form of the Earth; to restore which again in 


! forming the tides, if the centre of the Earth, 


by the Moon’s attraction, receded from its op- 
posite side, approaching the Moon every 
tide, this constant shifting of the centre, must 
alter the trajectary of the Earth, and bring 
the Earth and Moon together. Therefore it 
appears as though there must be some other 
way similar to the following one, by which 
the tides are affected. All fluids rise from 
the centre of their motion in proportion to 
the velocity of their bodies ; the motion of the 
Earth round its axis swells the waters on its 
surface, and by the addition of the Moon’s in- 
fluence, the tides are formed on the part of 
the Earth, directly under the Moon, and by 
the aid of the Earth’s motion round the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the Earth and Moon, 


they are formed on the opposite side of the 
Earth. 


*FqvarGravity. It is found that the power of 
gravity is the same at all distances from the earth where 
experiment can be made, and the acceleration of falling 
bodies in the same s « ze, to be very great. Bodies im- 
pelled by a stroke froin a power, without resistance con- 
tinue forever with a velocity equal tu the motion given it 
by the stroke. But a body impelled by a constant and 
equal impelling power, will constantly increase in veluc- 
ity, increasing equal quantities of motion in equal times, 
and a body impelled by a constant increasing power, 
instead of an equal gain of motion in equal times, the 
increase 1S increased in every second of time. Falling 
bodies in their descent, pass through three parts of space 
in the first, five in the second, and seven in the third 
second of time, increasing two parts of space in every 
second of its fall. This equal gain of veiocity in equal 
times in falling bodies, agreeing with the increase ot ve- 
locity, accelerated by a constant and equal action upon 
the body, shows that the power of gravity at all its dis- 
tances from the earth is the same. 
————_—_—_————————————— ee 
DESULTORY GLEANINGS, 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, AND INCIDENT- 
AL REMARKS. 





In the Russian squadron which arrived at 
Bordeaux, in June last, came passenger a 
native of Bordeaux, named Joseph Cabris. 
Embarked in 1792, 0n board the privateer 
the Dumourier, he was taken by the English, 
and subsequently enrolled in the Corps of 
Emigrants in the English service. He form- 
ed part of the expedition to Quiberon, saved 
himself by swimming, and regained the Eng- 
lish frigates.~On returning to London he 





} engaged as an under officer on board a mer- 


- 





the Sun, turning upcn its axis which ean 
‘Mer- 
cury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, revolve round the Sun, in proportional 
and eccentric orbits, except Jupiter, the .or- 
The orbits of 
Mercury, Venus and Mars, inciine, crossing 
at the nodes, and forming angles with the 
eeliptic. Venus, Earth, Mars and Jupiter, 
The,axis of Ve- 
nus and the Earth incline to the ecliptic and 
keep parallel to themselves round the Sun. 
The motion of the Moon is performed two 
ways; ip one the Moon with its axis perpen- 


XVI. opposed by the Revolutionists, and the’ 4 


chant vessel for along voyage. This 
Mendoza’s. and an Engli vend 
Ihe alone-were saved. Received by-the i 
habitants of one of those i 8, to which 

| gave the name of he was adop 
by them, aud tattooed from head to feet like! 
the rcst of the islanders. They gave'him in: 
marriage the daughter of the King, and te 
lived nine years with these savages perfectly; 
happy, having in abundance fruits witha: 

the trouble of cultivating them, gnd 
on the produce of the bread tree and fen, 
These people are Anthropophagi, ake 
the prisone:s whom they take in war. 
has seen sever] of these repasts, of whic 
he gives circumstantial details, as well as 
the manners of the natives. The Russdaq: 
Captain Krosenstern touched at this islang — 
in a voyage round the world, and took him, ; 
on board. He left the isjand of Nacabaipigy 
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regret. He was landed et Kam 
entered the Russian service as a Lie 
in the Navy. He now returns to Fites, 
and intends retiring io Bordeaux, his nativa: 

place. The tattooing with which his ‘skint i 
marked, from the forehesd to the feet, i# 

cone with art. The designs of it are cone _ 
siderably varied, and trace d with much neat«' 


ness. Ge 
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DR. AYLMER, ‘% 
Who was made bishop of London in 1576, 
we ere told, had the art of making himself’ | 
to be heard attentively, and the follawing is © 
given es an instance of it. Perceiving one ~ 
day ‘hat his hearers were not attentive, he ~ 
began to read his pocket Hebrew Bible,’ — 
which surprised the congregation and revive! 7@ 
ed their attention. Ihe prelate then went!” 
on with his sermon, aftertiaving said, “ Oh, — 
what a wise people you are! You hearme © 
attentively when you do not understand one. © 
word of what I say ; and you sleep, when [ . | 
preach to you, in your own tongue, the things: 7% 
that concern your salvation.” js 








DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON DESTINED FOR: | 
LOXKG LIFE. - 
He has a proper and well-proportioned: | 
stature, without, however, being too tall. He | 
is rather of the middle size, and somewhat: =| 
thick set. His complexion is not too florid;; | 
at any rate, too much ruddiness in youth is: | 
seldom a sign of longevity. His hair approach-: 
es rather to the fair than the black ; his skin» | 
is strong, but not rough. His head is noté | 
too big ; he has large veins at the extremi-s & 
ties, and his shoulders are rather round thane | 
flat. His neck is not too long; his belly does; 
not project ; and his handsare large, but not ” 
too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick than 
long ; and his legs are firm and round He 
has also a broad arched chest, a strong voice, 
and the faculty of retaining his breath for a, ~ 
long time without difficulty. In general there, fi 
is a complete harmony in all his parts. His, @ 
senses are good, but not too delicate; his” 
pulse is slow and regular. “oe 
His stomach is excellent, his appetite good, | 
and his digestion easy. The joys of the ta- | 
ble are to him of no importance ; they tune’ _ 
his mind to serenity, and his soul partakes im: ~ 
the pleasure which they communicate. He; 
does not eat merely for the sake of eating; _ 
but each meal is an hour of daily festivity ;: 
a kind of delight attended with this advant- 
age, in regard to others, that it does not make. 3 
him poorer, butricher. He eatsslowly, and) 
has not too much thirst. Too great thirstis | 
always a sign of rapid self-consumption. a 
In general, he is serene, loquacieus, active, 
susceptible of joy, love, and hope ; but insene! 
sible to the impressions of hatred, anger and: 
avarice. His passions never become too vi- 
olent or destructive. If he ever gives way to: 
anger, he experiences rather an useful glow’ 
of warmth, an artificial and gentle fever, with- 
out an overfiowing of the gall He is fond 
also of employment, particularly, calm mede 
Itation and agreeable speculations, is an op- 
timist, a friend to nature and domestic felic- 
Ity—-has no thirst after honours and riches, 
and banishes all thoughts of to-morrow. 














ANAGRAM. ’ 
In the following French words will be found 
an extraordinary anagram,— La Revolution’ — 
Fransaise.”” Take from these the word “Vee’ 
fo,” known as the first prerogative of Louis 
remaining letters will form the words, « Us’ 
Corse la finira,*—in English, “a Corsica’ » 
shall end it.” ee 





POVERTY. 


O where's the spectre like grim poverty, 

Whose withering shade at height of noon can scare _ 
The populous street, making its way a desert ; 

And leave the gaunt and lonely form to watci: 

His own sad steps ! 





Tue man whose contradictory impulses _ 
goad him in a thousaad different directions, - 
without permitting him to pursue any one, 
is happy to be put in motion. 





EquivocaTiown is the essence of law. 





He, who is resolved not to be convinced, . 
does not wish to hear his last argument an- 
swered. 


oe 
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How cesolate the poor man’s path is left ' ag 
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